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THE SPANS OF IMMEDIACY AND TRUTH 
I 


RUTH is not unique according to the fashionable relativism. 

Or, at least it has many faces. For there are many private 
perspectives of the world. And there is no reason to maintain that 
one perspective is more correct than the others. Each has its own 
‘““way of truth.’’ And this ‘‘individual’’ truth is perfectly definite 
and unambiguous, provided a triadic relation between the observer, 
the thing, and its character is specified. 

At this point one hears an inner voice—a sort of modern incarna- 
tion of the Socratic demon—protesting. The different truths of 
different perspectives should not be called the truth, because they 
are only partial aspects; they do not tell the whole story. At their 
best they possess an immediate certainty, which is quite different 
from the mediate, complex, and discursive nature of truth. Im- 
mediate certainty is not truth because it is certain only while it 
lasts; in the light of a later criticism it may turn out to be false. 
Very often it enjoys the transient success of a false banknote. 

Is this a legitimate protest? Are the relativists counterfeiters? 
It must be observed that so far as the physical theory of relativity 
is concerned, it is not satisfied with the private perspective and tries 
to build up a public structure of space-time. But the construction of 
such a publie or neutral system is a complicated work of mind. It 
certainly is not an immediate vision. On the contrary, it is the prod- 
uct of a great many successive efforts. It is a discursive affair. 

But then it must lack the certainty of immediacy. And truth, 
which lacks such certainty, may be always doubted. In fact, as 
truth it is simply impossible. The strong point of the (non-physi- 
cal) relativist is exactly this, that he refused to give up the self- 
evidence of an immediate datum. 

Thus an antinomy arises. On the one hand, immediate certainty 
is indispensable to truth. On the other hand, immediate certainty 
is transient and partial: it lacks the complexity and comprehensive- 
ness of truth. The thesis is supported by the relativists. The anti- 
thesis is inclined to introduce a kind of absolute. 

Is a synthesis possible? I think it is. I believe the relativists 
are right in claiming that truth must have an immediate certainty. 
But they are wrong in sharing the common prejudice that an im- 
mediate certainty is something simple and instantaneous and, con- 


sequently, incompatible with the complex and discursive field of 
truth. 
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My solution is that there are different spans of immediacy. That 
is, immediacy may be of a different degree of complexity or compre- 
hensiveness. All that immediacy demands is that the apprehension 
of a situation must take place in one single act and not through a 
discursive series. But this is not imcompatible with an inclusive 
act of mind, which holds together a great many instants or data. 
In other words, it does not preclude an extension of the apprehension 
over a series of shorter events. 

The case of the maximum of such an extension—when all possible 
and relevant occurrences are revealed in one act of illumination— 
is what I call truth. 

II 


There is no doubt that immediacy possesses a self-evidence or 
certainty. Even in case of an illusion the fact of the illusion is itself 
beyond doubt. It is only when such an illusion claims to be a 
veridical picture of some original not immediately given that doubt 
may enter on the stage. All this is, of course, a commonplace. 

But I think that the fact that doubt may arise only in connection 
with meditation or external reference has never been sufficiently 
stressed. Once the full import of this fact is realized, it becomes 
plain that not only immediacy possesses certainty, but the converse 
is also true: certainty is immediate, i.e., only immediacy is certain. 
And this being the case it follows that truth must be immediate. 
Indeed, by definition truth can not be doubtful. But whatever is 
mediate may be doubted. Hence truth must be immediate. 

So far everything seems to be perfectly clear. But unfortunately 
inevitable complications arise because of the general tendency to 
interpret immediacy in the sense of something simple and momen- 
tary. That is, it is taken for granted that one single act of appre- 
hension can grasp only a comparatively simple and brief occurrence. 
For example, a patch of red may be an object of immediate experi- 
ence. In general, any pure sensation will do. The ease of percep- 
tion, which is a synthesis of many sense data in the medium modified 
by previous experience, is somewhat doubtful as to its immediacy. 
A judgment of perception, if different from perception, is, of course, 
still more dubious. 

However, these three acts, sensation, perception, and judgment 
of perception, in so far as they are single acts of apprehension, are 
ordinarily assumed to be simple and immediate. They may con 
ventionally be called acts of intuition. 

Now my point is this. If immediate certainty is equivalent to 
such an act of intuition, then it can not claim the title of truth. 
There are two main objections which would interfere with the uni- 
fying of truth and intuition. In the first place, an act of intuition 
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may lose its certainty when compared with other acts. As the 
Chinese say, it ‘‘may lose its face’’ when introduced in the context 
of other propositions. Secondly, an act of intuition lacks perma- 
nence. Thus it may appear certain while it flashes. But retrospec- 
tively it may turn out to be a pure fiction. Once passed it vanishes 
into nothing. In the best case it leaves a trace. But a trace can 
not guarantee the reality of the original. A trace is a memory. 
But everybody knows that memory is unreliable. 

In general, immediacy of intuition has no stability and fixity, 
which are necessary for the definiteness of truth. However, the 
modern relativists make an attempt to obviate this conclusion. They 
maintain that any act of intuition acquires a definiteness provided 
the standpoint of the observer is accounted for. Suppose you look 
at a penny and see it to be an ellipse. You have an immediate cer- 
tainty of its elliptical shape. But upon measurement you find that 
it is round. Was the elliptical shape an illusion? Not at all. In 
relation to your former position it is still and will be always ellipti- 
eal, just as in relation to measurement it is always circular. Thus 
whatever the shape of a penny, it is definite and real provided there 
is a reference to the standpoint of observation. This relativistic 
argument is inclined to call itself ‘‘objective relativism’’ precisely 
because it claims to introduce objectivity and definiteness without 
giving up the certainty of immediacy. It is important to notice 
that the argument depends on immediacy. Otherwise, if the shape 
had to be defined by indirect and mediate means—for instance by 
measurement, then the ellipticity of the penny would be called an 
oppearance and not its real shape. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me that the argument, even though re- 
ferring to immediate certainty, does not attain the desirable amount 
of definiteness. Or else if such a definiteness is reached it is done 
at the expense of immediate certainty. Let us take the first point. 
The reference to an observer can not be sufficiently definite because 
the observational standpoint can not be permanently specified. It 
could be if space were absolute. But physical space has shifting 
configurations—at least according to the theory of relativity. A 
place is a function of time. Each moment a place is, as it were, 
replaced. A point is never stable. What is permanent is a point- 
instant within the space-time manifold. 

Hence a veridical perception of a certain shape would involve 
a reference to time. But such a reference leaves the ground of 
immediacy. It is possible only as an inference, i.e., as a result of 
calculations, which locate the point-instant within the four-dimen- 
sional system. 


Of course, if there were an absolute and rigid space (I do not 
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mean the mathematical space which is amorphous) underlying the 
spatial ‘‘squirming’’ of concrete events, my objection would not 
hold. But the ideal determination of such an absolute space would 
advance another difficulty. Suppose one visualizes a circle of this 
absolute space—instead of the concrete penny. The image of this 
circle would appear elliptical according to the absolute rules of per- 
spective, when the absolute standpoint of the observer changes. I 
am emphasizing the word ‘‘appear.’’ For ellipticity can not be a 
true character in this case. Indeed, the circle concerned is an ab- 
solute figure on the background of the absolute space. And it is 
not a concrete object, which (like a penny) may assume one shape 
in relation to one observer and another shape relatively to others. 
It can not have a shape, since it is itself a shape. 

Now once it is admitted that a real circle of an absolute space 
may appear elliptical, there is no reason to object on principle that 
the elliptical shape of a concrete penny is only an appearance, but 
that in reality the penny is round. 

The relativists do not want to recognize that there are inherent 
shapes different from appearances. For them all shapes are equally 
real provided the observer is referred to. But they forget that this 
reference can not have a definite and unambiguous meaning unless 
there is an inherent spatial relation between the observer and the 
object concerned. If the relativists would deny this inherent spatial 
relation—and in order to be consistent they must deny it—its inter- 
pretation would vary from different other standpoints. And since 
the shape is the function of the spatial relation between the object 
and the observer, it would be maintained from these various stand- 
points that the observer sees the shape of the object differently from 
what he claims to see. Even when forced to the standpoint of the 
observer these relativists from other standpoints would not recognize 
it for such because of their preconceived judgment. 

Of course, if the relation between the object and the observer 
were inherent and invariant, these relativists could be persuaded by 
indirect means, for example, by measurement. But if they admit 
the inherent spatial relation in this case, they would have no reason 
to deny it in any other case—for instance in the case of the penny. 
There would be no reason to deny that the penny is really round. 

However, the relativists may extend their argument and claim 
that the interpretations of the spatial relation between an object and 
its observer from other standpoints are not less correct than the 
partial perspective of that observer himself. That means that the 
true picture of the situation would appear only as a network of all 
the standpoints of observation. Ultimately it would lead to the con- 
struction of the totality of the spatial context. And it is in this 
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context only that the shape of an object could be unambiguously 
determined. 

But, of course, such determination of a part in relation to the 
whole is far beyond the unsophisticated immediacy of perception. 
The totality of space is certainly not grasped in intuition. It is 
built up by purely conceptual means. An involved process of in- 
ferences leads to it. After all, this conclusion should not be hostile 
to the relativists themselves. In fact, I think, the relativists intro- 
duce implicitly an element of mediation into their own favorite 
scheme of triadic relation between the observers, the object, and the 
character. Indeed, when they insist on the reference to the per- 
eipient, they make an inference. This reference is not read off the 
field of immediate perception as such. When I look at a penny I see 
its shape simply and not its shape from my standpoint. The latter 
addition is a product of sophistication ; it is beyond naive immediacy. 

If this is the case, i.e., if the relativistic argument involves media- 
tion, the relativists would do better to go on following the path of 
inferences, since this path may secure a greater definiteness. In 
fact the physical theory of relativity seems to be on a right track 
precisely because it chose a conceptual construction of a public 
space-time manifold, which transcends the private perceptual per- 
spectives. This expansion of the ultimate context from space to 
space-time is, of course, a further confirmation of a necessity of 
mediation and inference. Hence it seems that the inferential con- 
struction may be to a certain extent avoided only by assuming that 
the triadic relation of perception has a definiteness ‘‘sui generis,’’ 
which dispenses with further references. For instance, it may be 
pointed out that it is an organic definiteness, i.e., the percipient is 
an organic center possessing a self-evident location. This seems to 
be the view of Whitehead. But even Whitehead is led to a system 
which is the hierarchy of organisms. Each organism is functionally 
determined by its environment, so that the latter must be specified. 
Some context or background appears to be indispensable for any 
attempt at a definiteness of individuation. 

All these considerations have one main purpose, namely, showing 
that objective truth can not be attained by one act of simple intui- 
tion, but demands a series of inferences. In other words, truth is 
complex and discursive in relation to a simple intuition. I say in 
relation to intuition because in another sense truth must possess 
immediacy, as it was shown above. What this sense of truth’s im- 
mediacy is may be elucidated by comparing it with the immediacy of 
a simple intuition. And at the first glance this comparison gives 
rise to an opposition, since in relation to intuition truth is demon- 
strative and discursive. That is, many acts of intuition are needed 
in order to reach one truth. 
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The difference between intuition and demonstrative knowledge is 
universally recognized. Of course, demonstration may consist of 
intuitions, but it must be then a series of intuitions. Because of this 
serial development an interesting problem arises. On the one hand, 
a series of acts transcend immediacy and, therefore, should be detri- 
mental to the convincing force and certainty of demonstrative knowl- 
edge. But, on the other hand, as a matter of fact the most certain 
knowledge that humanity possesses is of a demonstrative nature, 
such as logic and mathematics. Besides, as Mr. Russell has pointed 
out, within demonstrative knowledge itself the intuitions from which 
one starts off do not appear so natural and plausible as certain other 
statements, which emerge in the course of argument. The days 
when it was thought that the so-called axioms possessed self-evidence 
are gone. 

This increase or, at least, equality of evidence which demonstra- 
tive knowledge has when compared to intuition must find an ex. 
planation. The problem already confronted Descartes. He solved 
it by showing that deduction is certain only when all the links of its 
chain are enumerated. Transition from one link to another is as- 
sumed to be intuitively evident. Hence it is claimed that the whole 
deduction which is the succession of such self-evident steps is also 
evident provided not a single step is omitted. 

My first objection against Descartes’ argument is this. It may 
be doubted whether a transition from one step of a deduction to 
another may be grasped intuitively. Or, at least, in so far as transi- 
tion may be given to intuition, it must be given in a different mode 
from an actual passage, which substitutes one occurrence for an- 
other. On the level of such an actual passage there must be a sue- 
cession of events. But events in order to succeed each other must be 
separate and, consequently, can not be given immediately together. 

Secondly, whatever the discourse, it is evident that one can not 
be sure that there are no omitted links unless one sees the whole 
chain of reasoning. That is to say, enumeration may claim to be 
exhaustive only when the totality of terms is given. Somehow this 
totality must be apprehended, as underlying the succeeding terms. 

These considerations are important, because they show that over 
and above the series of succeeding terms there must be an immediate 
view over the whole discourse, which transcends any term and unites 
them all. Thus a logical transition from one concept to another ap- 
pears to be necessary only because it reveals a level on which these 
concepts are, as it were, ‘‘at-oned’’ or blended. Again an involved 
argument may be fully understood if the whole network of relation- 
ships is seen. But for this purpose all the terms of relations must 
be grasped simultaneously. 
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Such ‘‘at-onement’’ and ‘‘simultaneity’’ are constitutive for the 
meaning of immediacy. Thus there must be an immediate aware- 
ness of the whole context of thought, just as there is an immediate 
intuition of each of its constituent ideas. But evidently the former 
immediacy, having a composition for its object, is complex. Now 
this complexity may be of varying degrees. It may be highly com- 
plex, if the argument is highly involved. Perhaps, a supreme effort 
of mind would reveal the whole field of human thought. 

Yet regardless of the degree of complexity it must be grasped 
immediately. If it were not, its unity would be undermined. And 
as lacking unity it could not be made intelligible. It would break 
up into sub-arguments and these might be intelligible as separate 
parts. But the significance of their interrelations would be missed. 
Hence arguments of different degrees of complexity, in order to be 
understood at all, must correspond to different acts of immediate 
apprehension. And since there are arguments of different degrees 
of complexity there also are different ranges of immediacy. An im- 
mediate act may be primitive and simple, but it also may be sophisti- 
cated and comprehensive. 

It is this difference that I designate as the difference in the spans 
of immediacy. And I do not mean that these spans differ only 
quantitatively or in extension. That is, I do not think that a greater 
span contains some smaller span unmodified plus an additional ele- 
ment. The content of a smaller span, when incorporated into a 
larger context, probably undergoes a certain qualitative modifica- 
tion. In other words, even the ‘‘identical’’ elements must appear in 
the new medium in a different mode. 

This sounds dogmatic and I am not quite sure that it is true. 
But I think it is highly probable. Otherwise the need for translat- 
ing the immediacy of a greater span into the disparate terms of 
smaller ones would be unintelligible. It is convenient sometimes to 
kave a bill changed into small money because a variety of prices cor- 
responds to the qualitative variety of purchases. But when there is 
no qualitative change in the content, it would be superfluous to 
realize it in many intuitions instead of having it at once. To lower 
the span of immediacy and to repeat discursively that which is al- 
ready given in one act would be foolish, unless the aspects in which 
it may be given are different in the two cases. 

Hence I shall assume that there is a difference in the aspect or 
mode of a thing which appears in two different spans of immediacy. 
What this difference is is difficult to state exactly. As to the illus- 
tration which I shall give presently, I am appealing to introspection 
and am aware of its unreliable nature. Yet it is better to give even 


a doubtful illustration, than to leave the matter in complete dark- 
ness, 
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The relation of an intuition to an immediacy of a higher order 
may be illustrated by the relation of a figure to its background, 
Suppose you cast a glance at a picture. The first impression is of 
the whole canvas, in which the figures are not yet discriminated and 
the order of their relations not yet apprehended. The orderly dis. . 
crimination follows the activity of attention detaching a certain 
figure out of the whole and thus shedding ‘‘light’’ upon this privi- 
ledged part. Then the analyzed figure is pushed back into the back. 
ground, but a new figure from the same source takes its place. Thus 
the work of attention goes on in a kind of rhythmic pulsation. And 
because of this ‘‘push and pull’’ of attention the figure-background 
relation is a variable scheme. That which a moment ago has figured 
in the foreground merges again in the background. 

But—and this is important—even while a figure is in the focus of 
attention it is never entirely severed from the rest. The figure al- 
ways emerges and displays itself on the background. And if it 
were not for the same background the figures would look differently, 
It is in this way that the characters in a play are determined by their 
interactions and, ultimately, by the whole plot. 

In this figure-background relation the figures illustrate the mode 
appropriate to a smaller span of immediacy, while the background 
symbolizes the immediacy of a higher order. The main point of 
this analogy is that a figure assumes a different aspect or mode when 
it is pushed back to the background. This change on the background 
level is supposed to illustrate the modification of a content when 
transferred to 4 more comprehensive span of immediacy. Thus the 
background entities lack in a certain sense that clarity, which the 
figure in the foreground acquires. Similarly, while an intuition is 
clear-cut and definite, the terms of a higher order of immediacy are, 
as it were, in a haze. Using Plotinus’ expression, they are ‘‘di- 
aphanous and permeating each other.’’ 

It is, in fact, a desire to express this ‘‘mystical’’ state of inter- 
penetration in terms of clear-cut concepts and definite forms that 
stimulates both the philosopher and the artist. The flash of an 
evasive idea must be embodied in a fixed, malleable, or palpable 
thing. A creation is an incarnation. The charm of a constructive 
work lies in catching and making manageable a vision, which has 
been hiding itself on the higher span of immediacy. The translation 
of the strange language of a larger span into the familiar terms of 
the smaller spans is often fascinating. For the concreteness of an 
intuition gives the final touch in the ‘‘make-up”’ of an idea. Em 
bodiment in the concrete is a promise of some novelty; one can not 
foresee what an idea will look like when unfolded in a series of 
clear-cut terms. 
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And yet, in spite of being unstable and elusive, the ideas of a 
larger span of immediacy must be somehow held in mind, since they 
actually direct any constructive process of thought. In order to see 
that, one need not be endowed with an exceptional creative talent. 
Any skillful disputant at a debate knows that he must, as it were, 
anticipate all the ‘‘ramifications’’ of his cause prior to its actual 
unfolding into an elaborate argument. One must possess the ‘‘im- 
plicated’’ vision. And each new explicit reason which occurs in 
the course of controversy is tested in the light of this implicated 
vision. Thus the controversy involves a perpetual comparison be- 
tween the explicit intuitions and the higher level of immediacy. 
Any discrepancy must be felt and the proposition hostile to the 
larger span ought to be discarded. 

Thus there is a sense in which immediacy of a higher order is 
even more certain than an explicit intuition, since the latter is 
tested by the former. A larger span of immediacy plays the part of 
a guide in any constructive process of thought. And the fact that 
thinking submits itself to the leadership of a larger span of im- 
mediacy proves the supreme certainty of the latter. 

But is this supreme certainty compatible with the ‘‘background’’ 
mode of a larger span, i.e., with its implicated and elusive status? 
My answer to this perplexing question may be stated thus. The 
background mode is obseure and evasive not in itself, but only from 
the point of view of a ‘‘figure mode.’’ Within the larger span it- 
self, i.e., in the background atmosphere, there may be an evidence 
of its own, surpassing the certainty of intuition. It is only the trans- 
lation into the language of the lower spans which makes—as is al- 
ways the case with translation—the original to appear dim and 
remote. 

This is especially true in the case of cognitive thinking, because 
the logic of certainty or intuition is fundamentally different from 
the logic of truth, i.e., of complex immediacy. The case deserves 
to be considered at some length. 

As a matter of fact the human mind habitually thinks in terms 
of simple intuition, which finds an outward form in a perceptual 
judgment. Now a perceptual judgment always expresses a char- 
acterizing of some subject-matter by a certain quality. In this, judg- 
ment differs from a conceptual proposition, which may express not 
only characterizing, but any relation between two concepts. 

Yet a conceptual proposition is also shaped after the pattern of 
a perceptual judgment. That is, the relation conveyed by a prop- 
osition is unfolded in the direction from the subject to the predicate. 
Tn order to see the import of the same relation in the opposite diree- 
tion a conversion must be performed. But this leads to a new prop- 
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osition: the fact that the converse is new and different being proved 
by mistakes in converting. Thus even the simplest propositional 
relation, expressed (naturally or artificially) by the copula ‘‘is,”’ 
can not be adequately couched in a single proposition. That is, a 
single proposition (shaped after the form of a judgment) fails to 
express anything which is more complex than a simple intuition. It 
fails in the sense that it may be misleading, for instance, in an in- 
correct conversion. 

Of course, a logically trained mind is not trapped so easily. But 
this is due to the acquired ability of seeing immediately the complete 
import of a relation, even though more than one proposition is needed 
in order to express this relation exhaustively. In the simplest case 
of a symmetrical two-term relation it is very easy to find the com- 
plementary proposition for the expression of the complete meaning, 
And even the import of an asymmetrical dyadic relation is ordinarily 
grasped without any serious difficulty. However, in different cases 
it may demand a different amount of training. For example, one 
has to know the operations of arithmetic in order to know that if 
y makes 3/5 of x, then x makes 5/8 of y. If the relation is many- 
termed the difficulty of grasping its import may be very consider- 
able. In fact, when expressed adequately, i.e., in several proposi- 
tions, this relation might elict so many propositions that one would 
get lost in their multitude and could not handle them successfully. 

In order to get out of the difficulty a logic of many-termed rela- 
tions must be devised. The task is attempted by symbolic logic. 
This logic investigates the order and relationships which hold among 
propositions. The symbolic shorthand allows one to express a net- 
work of relations in a comparatively brief formula. This is, further- 
more, facilitated by taking as the unit the proposition itself instead 
of its terms. That is, it is a proposition which is symbolized by one 
variable. However, from the outset it is agreed upon that a prop- 
osition is a function of its terms. Hence in the final stage of a sym- 
bolic calculation, when the final statement is reached, the result may 
be again translated in terms of simple concepts and thus expressed 
in the familiar dyadic form. But while the calculation is progress- 
ing it is the operations upon functions and not upon simple terms 
that are important. Besides, a function involved in the calculus 
is not necessarily a two-term proposition ; it may not be a proposition 
at all, but a propositional function or even a descriptive phrase of 
many terms. That such a complex function may enter as one unit 
among others puts the calculus beyond the reach of ordinary think- 
ing in its dyadic mode. 

It may be suggested that the symbolic calculus is a true expres- 
sion of a higher order of immediacy. In a sense it is, since due to 
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the symbolic order and brevity a complex pattern of ideas may be 
apprehended at one glance or immediately. But in another sense 
symbolic thinking is, as it were, not genuine and insignificant. A 
symbolic expression is what Whitehead calls a substitutive scheme. 
One need not enter into the meaning of the symbols. One applies 
to them the rules of operations, such as substitution, disjunction, 
etc., in a purely mechanical way. It would be undesirable to per- 
form these operations trying to keep in mind the possible meanings 
of the symbols. As a result of such an attempt the facility of cal- 
culation would be obstructed, since one might be overwhelmed by 
the accumulation of complex ideas. It is true, of course, that the 
‘‘meaningless’’ nature of the symbols imposes a strain on the mind 
following the ‘‘lifeless’’ path of symbolism ; but, on the other hand, 
there is a far greater compensation, in that mind is not encumbered 
by the intricacies of the connotation of meaningful concepts. 

No doubt even in symbolic logic one must have a ‘‘sense’’ of the 
significance of one’s deduction in order to do a really constructive 
work. Even here there must be a flash of guiding intuition. But 
again this intuition is not on the level of the explicit symbolic opera- 
tions. It belongs to a higher order of immediacy. 

Thus symbolism fails in so far as an adequate expression of a 
larger span of immediacy is concerned. The reason for this failure 
ean not be given here in full, but only hinted at. Symbolism fails 
because it attempts to combine the features of intuition with those 
of a higher span of immediacy, which appear to be incompatible. 
Symbolism claims to possess the comprehensiveness and complexity 
of a higher order of immediacy and, at the same time, to retain the 
clear-cut and disparate terms of an intuition. Now this combination 
is hardly possible because the hard and fast distinctions of intui- 
tion would interfere with the process of fusion and unification which 
all the entities undergo when on the level of a larger span. In fact 
any kind of reciprocal identification is difficult to master in the 
language of definite symbols. Even when equivalence of two sym- 
bolic expressions is asserted, they are, as it were, kept apart because 
of the difference in notation. If 2 is taken to be equivalent to y, 
the difference of these symbols interferes—at least psychologically 
—with the fusion of these entities. 

On the contrary, all the terms which have figured as discrete and 
independent on the level of intuition, tend to blend together when 
elevated to the plan of a higher immediacy. They profess there a 
certain communism, which cancels their former individuality. It 
is their social affinity that counts. As a result of it a common atmos- 
phere—enveloping them all in one immediacy—is created. 

Thus this level of thinking is essentially different from the fields 
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both of Aristotelian and of symbolic logic. Anyone—unless excep-. 
tionally dull—has occasionally a glimpse into the metalogical region, 
Then for a moment he feels that he is above simple certainty—he 
senses the touch of truth. 

But it is only a philosopher who is dissatisfied with this passive 
attitude. He wants to touch truth himself, to catch its evasive 
image. The task of philosophy lies not only in facing the higher 
order of immediacy, but also in projecting its ‘‘mystical’’ vision on 
the illumined screen of determinate and clear-cut concepts or sym- 
bols. 


A. UCHENKO. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 





REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WESTERN 
DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


T was the general opinion of those present that the papers pre- 
sented at the thirtieth annual meeting of the Western Division 

of the American Philosophical Association, at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
March 28 to 30, were of an unusually high quality. While a few 


papers stood out as possessing exceptional merit, there was none that 
was really poor. Moreover, there was much suggestive and signifi- 
cant discussion of almost every paper. Professor Tawney, and his 
colleagues at the University of Cincinnati, proved themselves to be 
genial and efficient hosts, and their guests returned to their homes 
with gratitude to them and to the executive committee for a well- 
planned and well-executed meeting. 

The chief defect in the program was its one-sidedness. Most 
of the papers were primarily concerned with metaphysics, logic, and 
epistemology, and especially with the problems of knowledge and 
existence. Even the papers on the history of philosophy were chiefly 
concerned with these problems. The only discussion of esthetics 
was in President Parker’s address. There was nothing on the 
philosophy of religion, political philosophy, or the philosophy of 
history, all of which fields are of special interest just now. There 
was but one paper on ethics, if the statement of the plans and pur- 
poses of the International Foundation for Moral Leadership by Pro- 
fessor Shimer be excepted. 

This statement, however, largely because of its mildly propa- 
ganda character, provoked the most animated discussion, serious 
objection being made by a number of teachers to the underlying idea 
of preparing young people for moral leadership. What is moral 
leadership, asked some? Others feared that the movement was 4 
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veiled attempt to substitute philosophical for religious leadership. 
Professor Brown expressed surprise that Professor Dewey should 
have accepted the presidency of the Foundation. Professor Shimer 
defended the movement ably, convincing many that philosophers 
are really under some obligation to interest themselves in the wider 
spiritual life of the community and that the Foundation is an ex- 
cellent instrumentality for aiding in the moral reconstruction of our 
civilization. It will function by subsidizing the education of care- 
fully selected college graduates, who will do advanced study any- 
where they please and who will later take positions in various exist- 
ing religious, educational, and social institutions. By this process 
it is hoped that in the course of time a leaven of liberalism may be 
created to work in the body politic. The plan originated with Dr. 
Stanton Coit. He has secured an impressive list of sponsors, includ- 
ing nearly all of the leading philosophers of England and the United 
States, and a few from other countries. 

Dean Louis T. Moore, a physicist of the University of Cincinnati, 
in a paper entitled ‘‘The Criterion of Science as Proposed by New- 
ton,’’ defended the Newtonian conception of the physical universe 
against that of Einstein and the Einsteinians. He charged the latter 
(1) with restricting knowledge to what can be measured by clocks, 
(2) with making the length of a body decrease with its velocity, 
which is contrary to experience, and (3) with giving a purely 
mechanistic interpretation of all phenomena. He defended the New- 
tonian idea of absolute length, and the Newtonian restriction of 
mechanism to physical phenomena. He showed, by illustrations from 
Newton’s works, that mechanical laws are only applicable where 
future action can be predicted, and where the data concerned are 
wholly quantitative. From this he deduced the conclusion that ac- 
cording to Newton there is an impassible gulf fixed between the 
psychological and the physical methods of explanation, thus making 
Newton out a vitalist. In support of this deduction he instanced 
Newton’s distinction between light and sight. 

Dean Moore’s interpretation of Einstein was called in question. 
The defenders of relativity denied that that theory would reduce the 
external world to mathematical formule whereas Dean Moore in- 
sisted that it would. Professor H. C. Brown questioned Dean 
Moore’s conception of an absolute length, inquiring how it was 
known. When Dean Moore replied, in true Bergsonian fashion, that 
it was known by intuition, Professor Brown countered that intuition 
was meaningless to him and that he suspected that most people 
meant by it ‘‘an emotional tickle of some sort.’’ When the quantum 
theory was mentioned as connected with the theory of relativity, 
Dean Moore argued that there is no more difference between New- 
ton’s conception of a corpuscle and the modern conception of a 
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quantum than there is between a single woman and the same woman 
after she is married. Thus at each point in the discussion Dean 
Moore asserted what the Einsteinians denied. The substance of 
Dean Moore’s interesting paper will appear shortly in a book en. 
titled The New Humanism, edited by N. C. Foerster, and to be pub. 
lished by Doran. 

In his paper on ‘‘Contingency and Necessity in Nature’’ Pro. 
fessor H. C. Brown distinguished modal determinism from occasional 
determinism of events. The former is hypothetical and universal 
whereas the latter is categorical and specific. All predictions take 
on a pseudo-modal form. Since Hume necessity can only mean 
universally present. All events are contingent, but this is not equiva- 
lent to saying that they are due to chance. Modal determinism is 
entirely consistent with contingency. Every actual event remains 
in doubt, but it may be determined. He presented an interesting 
proof, suggested to him by Mr. Vickery, a graduate student at the 
University of Texas, that no future event can be predicted with 
certainty. The proof rested upon the assumption that the predicter 
of the event would have to receive a signal from each preceding 
determinant of the event before the event occurred, in order to 
predict it. This is impossible, for the time required for the signals 
to reach the predicter is bound to be greater than that required for 
the event to happen. Thus every event is sure to occur before it can 
be predicted. Professor Brown argued against Eddington’s attempt 
to establish freedom on the basis of the contingency in the random 
movements of the electrons, on the ground that this kind of freedom 
would not be freedom in the ethical sense. He summarized his 
argument as follows: (1) Modal determinism is better assured than 
oceasional determinism. (2) Predictability is not identical with 
necessity, but applies to specific events. (3) Time may be inter 
preted as duration @ Ja Bergson or as spatial, as in the quantum 
theory, without the meaning of contingency or necessity, as defined 
in this paper, being altered. (4) Contingency and necessity are 
independent of freedom in the ethical sense. 

In the discussion of Professor Brown’s paper Mr. Hartshorne 
objected to the use of the word ‘‘necessity’’ and inquired whether 
it would not be just as relative as Professor Brown had argued 
against Dean Moore that length is. Professor Brown replied that 
he did not like the word ‘‘necessity,’’? but preferred the expression 
‘‘universally present order,’’ to which experience gives a fixed 
meaning. Mr. Hartshorne insisted that it is just as impossible t 
it is to predict a specific future event. Asked whether Einstein's 
prove empirically the existence of a universally prevalent order a 
postulate that no body can travel at a speed faster than light is ob 
jectively true or only true of our human observations, Profess0t 
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Brown replied that he considered it to apply only to our observations 
and to be due to the fact that human beings are incapable of measur- 
ing or observing a speed faster than that of light. He pointed out, 
however, that Eddington has denied this postulate and has made the 
paradoxical claim that one can make light go faster than the (nor- 
mal) speed of light. When Dean Moore denied this, Professor 
Brown said that it was probably a mistake for Eddington so to 
argue. An interesting definition of philosophy was generated by the 
discussion of Professor Brown’s paper when he proposed to define 
it as ‘‘those theories of the universe that are plausible in the light 
of the knowledge of the day.’’ Thus philosophy claims no finality 
and inevitably changes with each advance in exact science. 

Mr. Theodore S. Lafferty, who recently finished his work for the 
Ph.D. degree at the University of Chicago, presented a well-written 
paper on ‘‘The Theory of Perspectives as an Interpretation of Funce- 
tional Analysis,’’ in which he distinguished the ‘‘immediate mental 
act which gives only the here and now’’ from the ‘‘reflective mental 
act which anticipates the future and.makes what lies beyond a part 
of the here and now.’’ A hypothetical future is set up as an antici- 
pation of the real future. Thus knowledge is a technique for finding 
out what is promised by a situation. In the discussion of Mr. Laf- 
ferty’s paper his anticipations of the future were said to be the same 
as Kant’s ‘‘anticipations of perception,’’ and this was admitted 
with the qualification that Kant failed to recognize the empirical 
character of the transcendental. A further question led to the 
interpretation of the Kantian transcendental as identical with the 
heuristic rules which guide action and of the Kantian transcendent 
as that which lies entirely beyond experience. Professor Piatt ques- 
tioned Mr. Lafferty’s interpretation of Dewey’s conception of imme- 
diate experience as always containing an anticipation of the future. 
Dewey denies this and Professor Piatt asserts it on the ground that 
immediate experience would be meaningless without the element of 
anticipation of the future. Mr. Lafferty sided with Dewey when he 
replied that it was a matter that would have to be decided in each 
case by an empirical analysis, and that we can not assert dogmati- 
cally that the ‘‘indicative’’ process is always present in immediate 
experience, 

An ingenious dialectical argument was presented by Professor 
Benjamin in a paper on ‘‘Existence’’ to prove that existence can 
never be known. The argument rested upon a distinction between the 
content and the form of a particular and between the content and 
the form of a universal, and it was in the form of a reductio ad 
absurdum. Professor Benjamin succinctly summarized his initial 
position in the following propositions: (1) There is no such uni- 
versal as particularity. (2) There is no such universal as the con- 
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tent of a particular. (3) There is no such universal as universality, 
From these three basic conclusions he deduced three corollaries, 
namely: (1) The form of existence can not be thought. (2) The 
content of existence can not be thought. (3) The reference of 
thought to existence can not be thought. He concluded by explain- 
ing certain recurrent difficulties in philosophic thought as being 
due to the fact that existence can not be thought. Among these are 
(a) the recognition of an irrational aspect in reality, (b) the im- 
possibility of defining existence in connotative terms, recognized 
by Descartes and, more recently, by McTaggart, (c) the fact that a 
description can never be identified with the event it describes, it 
being universal whereas the event is a particular, (d@) the impossi- 
bility of deducing existence from thought, (e) the fallacy inherent 
in the ontological argument, and (f) the falsity in the notions of 
variability, value of a variable, and class in symbolic logic. All 
other statements about existence are absurd except that it can not 
be known. But the edge of Professor Benjamin’s paradoxical as- 
sertion was dulled considerably by his admission that existents can 
be intuited, together with his insistence that he did not mean by in- 
tuition ‘‘an emotional tickle.’’ 

Professor Boynton said that Professor Benjamin’s paper was 
‘‘too clever to be true.’’ Professor Swenson argued that we must 
distinguish referring to and thinking of a particular existent, but 
Professor Benjamin denied that existence can be given in the con- 
cept by which one refers to existence. Unfortunately, the discussion 
had to be cut off in order to proceed to Professor Avey’s paper on 
‘‘The Logical Status of the Law of Contradiction.’’ 

He argued persuasively that the contemporary wave of rela- 
tivism is blocked when it attempts to dispense with the law of con- 
tradiction. No proof can be given that there is any deductive 
system which escapes the three requirements of this law, namely: 
(i) that the postulates of the system shall be independent, (ii) that 
there shall be consistency within the system, and (iii) that the 
system shall be complete. Hence the law can not be a mere postu- 
late, but stands on a higher level as something we can not help mak- 
ing if we are to think. It is not a mere mental habit, but a neces- 
sary postulate. Professor Avey criticized Mr. Bogoslovsky’s effort 
to do away with the law of contradiction in his Technique of Con- 
troversy, holding that he overlooked entirely the propositional inter- 
pretation of the law and treated it as only concerned with classes. 
Professor Avey argued that the former interpretation is more 
fundamental because we have to develop propositional laws as 4 
basis for class laws, and the former are restrictive whereas the latter 
are additive. Hence Mr. Bogoslovsky has only done away with the 
law of contradiction so far as it concerns classes, but not so far as 
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it concerns the more important logic of propositions. This paper 
stimulated a lot of valuable discussion. 

Mr. Morris insisted that Borel in his Theorie de Function, as well 
as Bower, has suggested cases in mathematics where the law of 
contradiction breaks down. The necessity in the law is entirely due 
to the fact that human beings have adopted definite meanings of 
implication, and of the relation of truth and falsity. Bower argues 
that a proposition may be meaningless as well as true or false. Hence 
the law of contradiction does not always hold. Professor Burtt also 
defended the relativist’s interpretation of the law on the ground 
that it involves a relation between psychological and logical neces- 
sity. The law really rests on the psychological assumption that if 
we want rationality we must obey the law, but many people do not 
want rationality and seem to delight in holding contradictory be- 
liefs. Professor Terrell appealed to the authority of a recent presi- 
dent of the American Mathematical Association whom he heard make 
the statement that the law of contradiction was the one and only 
rock left uncracked among absolutes. He gave a pragmatic argument 
in refutation of Professor Burtt to the effect that no one could get 
along for five minutes with an individual who persistently refused 
to respect the law of contradiction. Professor Avey answered Pro- 
fessor Burtt by distinguishing an alteration from a contradiction. 
We may grant that a man can change his mind without contradicting 
himself, but he can not hold two positions at the same time, or, if 
he does, we have an ambiguity and we must determine which of the 
two he really holds. He doubted whether the law of contradiction 
is the only absolute we have left. He side-stepped the points made 
by Mr. Morris. 

An outstanding paper of the meeting was Professor Vibbert’s 
discussion of ‘‘The Perception of Movement in the Philosophies of 
Descartes and Bergson,’’ in which he compared and contrasted these 
two philosophers on their theories of intuition with special reference 
to the perception of movement. They agree that spatial movement 
is not known through ordinary sense-perception or through rational 
construction, and that it is immediately known by a form of knowl- 
edge that is absolute, whereas the other forms yield only relative 
knowledge. They also agree that movement is a simple nature and 
not something composite. Although both thinkers call this form 
of knowledge intwition, they differ considerably in their interpreta- 
tions of its nature. First, Descartes’ method is that of analysis as 
exemplified in the famous rules by which we reach clear and dis- 
tinct ideas. Bergson’s method is analysis turned against analysis 
(analyse contre l’analyse), and he suggested, although he did not 
state, rules opposite to those of Descartes. These rules are (i) Undo 
what the needs of action have done, and (ii) Use analysis against 
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synthesis. Thus Descartes’ intuition is intellectual and Bergson’s 
is perceptual. The characteristic of immediateness alone remains 
common to the two theories. Secondly, they differ in their theories 
of the relation of intuition to other forms of knowledge. According 
to Descartes the real order of nature coincides with the rational 
order whereas Bergson is anti-intellectual, holding that the more 
real anything is the less rational it is. Thirdly, Descartes insists 
that there is only one kind of spatial motion, but Bergson finds an 
unlimited number, no two of which are alike. Otherwise expressed, 
Descartes makes motion primarily quantitative, but Bergson makes 
it qualitative. Unfortunately there was practically no time left for 
the discussion of Professor Vibbert’s valuable paper. 

Mr. A. C. Garnett, who has recently come from Australia to 
teach philosophy and psychology at Butler University, presented an 
exceptionally interesting and valuable paper on ‘‘Cognitive Pro- 
cesses in Instinctive Action.’’ He defined instinctive action as in- 
nately conditioned response of the whole organism to a specific sit- 
uation in which cognition plays an important réle both in the re- 
ception of the stimulus and in the response. He adopted the Gestalt 
or configurational theory of cognition, holding that the stimulus is 
never a sensational congery of sensations nor a single perception, 
but always a whole situation, that is, certain stimuli in specific rela- 
tions. Any alteration in these relations changes the meaning of the 
whole situation. The configuration includes more than spatio-tem- 
poral relations. Following the cognition of this whole situation is 
a tension of the organism which issues in overt action, and this leads 
to a cognition of the completed situation resulting from the modi- 
fication by the act of the configuration initiating the action. This end- 
experience is one of satisfaction and of relief from the tension which 
culminated in the act. Thus Professor Garnett’s theory of instinct 
is really a restatement and a further development of MecDougall’s 
theory in terms of the configuration theory of cognition. He also 
made some use of Rignano’s conception of ‘‘qualitatively autono- 
mous sensorial elements’’ in developing his conception of the whole 
situation. 

Two members of the Association objected to Mr. Garnett’s paper 
on the ground that modern psychology has abandoned the conception 
of instinct. He replied that the objection was based on the assump- 
tion that the behavioristic psychology so prevalent and popular in 
America is the only modern psychology, and he stressed the differ- 
ence between recent British and American psychology. Professor 
Dubs doubted whether all instinctive action involves cognition and 
instanced laughing when others laugh, where one does not cognize 
that others are laughing but just laughs. Mr. Garnett replied that 
laughing is a reflex response, like blushing, and is not instinctive. 
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Professor Piatt presented a pragmatic modification of Dr. White- 
head’s theory of events in a paper entitled ‘‘Nature, Mind, and 
Congruence.’’ He substituted Professor Mead’s term ‘‘act’’ for the 
term ‘‘event,’’ and argued that congruence is connected with the 
act. He classified Dewey and Whitehead as objective relativists and 
Einstein as a subjective relativist. His own view is like that of 
Professor Mead. He would make the problem of congruence more 
central than that of perspectives, thereby giving a better account of 
objectivism than Dewey and Whitehead have done. With their ac- 
count of relativism he has no quarrel. Professor Piatt used the term 
‘‘hehaviorism’’ to refer to Professor Mead’s theory of the act. 
He denied that it is identical with the behaviorism of Watson, hold- 
ing it to be the true empiricism founded by Berkeley in his New 
Theory of Vision. Professor H. C. Brown raised the interesting 
question whether Professor Piatt’s criticism of Einstein would not 
lose most of its force if the behavioristic psychology were substi- 
tuted for the traditional psychology which Einstein doubtless had 
when he formulated his theory. 

In a paper entitled ‘‘Psychology and Hedonism’’ Professor 
Mahan came to the defense of hedonism with a tu quoque argument, 
in which he attempted to prove that the usual criticisms of hedonism 
based on psychology are appealing to non-existent facts and that 
hedonism is just as consistent with the actual facts we have in psy- 
chology as is any other ethical theory. Repudiating behaviorism he 
insisted that psychology is concerned with mental states. From the 
standpoint of ethics it is the psychology of desire that is important. 
What is needed is a new theory of desire which will be consistent 
with hedonism. This Professor Mahan proceeded to sketch, defining 
desire, motive, and purpose somewhat as Professor Troland has 
defined them in his recently published Fundamentals of Human 
Motivation. Desire is circular in that it begins and ends in a mental 
state, yet it is dynamic and it transcends the mere immediate per- 
ceptual content. Motive is a persistent desire, and ideals and pur- 
poses are systems of desires and motives with a definite cognitive 
content. If we so define desire, motive, purpose, and ideal there 
is nothing in the definitions which conflict with psychological hedon- 
ism. The alleged subjective and egoistiec character of pleasure is 
simply a statement of its immediacy. Hedonism is just as well off 
as any other theory of ethics so far as psychology is concerned. 

The criticism was made in the discussion that since pleasure is 
concrete and individual it can never be known. Professor Mahan 
replied that any other immediate value would be equally unknow- 
able unless we assume that universal concepts are applicable to a 
particular immediate experience. If the idea of a sum of pleasures 
is inconceivable, so is the idea of any other immediate value. If the 
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idea of pleasure is denied to be identical with pleasure so must the 
idea of every other immediate value be distinguished from that 
value. Pleasantness can not be separated from consciousness, he re- 
plied, in answer to the objection that he had overlooked the distinc. 
tion between pleasantness and consciousness. The discussion ended 
in a good-natured wrangle over the difference between satisfaction 
and pleasantness. Thus was the time-worn controversy once more a 
bone of contention. 

Following the Friday afternoon session the members of the Asso- 
ciation were shown the remarkable art collection of Mr. and Mrs, 
Charles P. Taft, under the direction of Dean Louis T. Moore, a mem- 
ber of the Taft family. Those who were unable to agree with Dean 
Moore’s attack on Einstein joined with those who did in appreciating 
his graciousness and in marvelling at his detailed knowledge of the 
priceless art treasures in this great collection, which is soon to be 
presented to the city of Cincinnati. Visiting this treasury of art 
just before gathering for the annual address by the president proved 
to be especially appropriate, since Professor Parker used the 
esthetic approach to his subject ‘‘On the Notion of Value.’’ 

Since this address will appear shortly in the Philosophical Re- 
view and will ultimately be mailed to every member of the Associa- 
tion, it is not necessary to attempt an extended summary here. As 
a substitute for Professor Perry’s formula value as any object of any 
interest Professor Parker proposed value as any interest m any ob- 
ject. Every value depends upon some aspect of desire and is an 
experience and never a thing or an object, Value is a felt tendency 
toward a goal. When value arises it brings into operation a person’s 
entire past. For example, in each new love man experiences some- 
thing of all his former loves. While society contributes largely to 
our values, the social mind has no existence save as the common part 
of an overlapping communion of minds. The group mind as such 
has no interest of its own, no mind and no will. The feeling of 
ought arises in the conflict between impulses of a lower and of a 
higher order. ‘‘Ought’’ is a function of the dominant systems of 
interests in their efforts to get control of interests of a lower order. 
Professor Parker gave an interesting classification of values based 
upon man’s major interests. Since each major value claims the 
whole of life for its sphere, there can not ultimately be a single 
desire of the mind as a whole. Personality is not a single generi¢ 
interest like the libido of Freud, but a system of interests, comprised 
of the rich manifold of major interests. A person’s value, however, 
is not a mere sum of major interests, but an unique pattern of such 
interests—a harmony or an integration of interests. We must not 
exclude contrast or conflict or even tragedy from this harmony. 
Here is where ethies can receive light from esthetics. In an esthetie 
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whole balance and not mere contrast of opposites is desirable, for 
otherwise there is an incompleteness which is felt as ugliness. For 
most men the ultimate value is some tragic or comic victory of some 
interests over others which finds expression in a mood of resignation, 
defiance, or humor, akin to a melody of Mozart or Beethoven. 

This wholly inadequate summary conveys no impression of the 
richness and beauty of the address as delivered. It fully measured 
up to the high standard set by previous presidential addresses, 
as well as to the fine quality of Professor Parker’s writings. It 
should be read by every student of the theory of value as a fair and 
typical statement of the idealistic position. 

When Professor Parker finished reading he was given a veritable 
ovation, and it was regretable that the satisfaction following the 
perfect execution of a difficult task had to be turned suddenly into 
sadness by a telegram he received, shortly after he had ceased read- 
ing, announcing the unexpected death of his distinguished colleague, 
Professor R. M. Wenley. He and Professor Vibbert left almost im- 
mediately for Ann Arbor. 

As usual the crowd thinned out considerably for the final session 
on Saturday morning. However, the papers presented were excep- 
tionally good. Mr. Hartshorne enlightened us with a statement of 
Peirce’s philosophy in a paper entitled ‘‘Continuity—The Form of 
Forms in Charles Peirce.’’ He claimed that the term ‘‘synechism”’ 
is a truer designation of Peirce’s position than the more common 
tychism and pragmaticism. By this term he would emphasize con- 
tmuous variation as the ultimate reality, holding that it is the one 
and only mode of variation, since discontinuous variation would 
destroy all being. This excludes pluralism in metaphysics. Par- 
menides’ argument is irrefutable even though it is often ignored. 
The quantum theory offers no exception to the principle of contin- 
uous variation, since there is a background behind each quantum 
which secures continuity. Biological forms are a specialization of 
the continuum. The most comprehensive logical categories or uni- 
versals are the general characters of reality as a whole, which com- 
prises an ideal continuum of possible instances. This ideal con- 
tinuum is a unity inexhaustibly generative of multitude, but it is 
not itself a multitude. There is an eternal creative source of quali- 
ties such that given any two actualized qualities, there is an inex- 
haustible possibility of intermediaries between them. This inex- 
haustible possibility of the intermediaries is their continuity and it 
is a multitude beyond all multitde. Peirce really anticipated here 
the contemporary doctrine of emergence, for he held that new es- 
Sences may emerge. The future is new. In no sense whatever could 
its particularity be anticipated or necessitated by the present. 
On the side of concrete reality the continuum must be regarded as 
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a social community. Thus for Peirce, as for Whitehead, the social 
concept on the side of concreteness, and the concept of relativity on 
the side of logical structure, are the two chief clues to the nature of 
things. Mr. Hartshorne concluded his paper with this estimate of 
Peirce: ‘‘So much scientific training and knowledge, together with 
so much philosophic learning and originality, have never been united 
in one human being.’’ 

Professor Benjamin raised the question of whether there are not 
three distinct types of continuity: (i) the identity in difference type, 
(ii) color qualities which exhibit identity in difference, but which 
are also arrangeable in series, and (iii) the quantitative series which 
can be measured exactly. Mr. Hartshorne replied that Peirce would 
hold that the three reduce to the third, and that it is only our human 
limitations which make it necessary to differentiate three types. 
Professor Boynton questioned Mr. Hartshorne’s attempt to recon- 
cile the quantum theory with Peirce’s conception of continuity. He 
was answered with the statement that there is a series of possible 
intermediaries, but need not be a series of actual intermediaries in- 
volved. When asked whether Peirce would hold to a continuity be- 
tween good and evil Mr. Hartshorne replied yes, Peirce held that 
every evil has a soul of goodness in it. 

The session closed with two papers on Plato which were discussed 
together. Professor Tawney gave a pragmatic interpretation of 
Plato’s theory of ideas in which he argued that use-experience is the 
sole source of knowledge according to Plato (see Republic, Bk. X, 
601 & 602). Both truth and excellence are commensurate with use- 
fulness. All of the passages in which the ideas are referred to as 
absolutes and perfect patterns were interpreted as mythical. Profes- 
sor Tawney assumed that Plato meant by use-experience the same as 
a present-day pragmatist means by experimentation. Ideas are ex- 
perimental hypotheses, instruments of control—this is the original 
and true Platonic theory of ideas. The traditional two-world in- 
terpretation is a falsification due to Aristotle. 

Professor Fuller gave a lucid exposition of the Platonic theory of 
idea-numbers. He argued that the Platonic forms are essentially 
the same as algebraic symbols. They are rigid and exact mathe- 
matical formule. Oneness, twoness, circularity, and triangularity 
are such idea-numbers and they can not be dealt with mathemati- 
cally. On the other hand, mathematics is not concerned with con- 
erete existents, either. There is, then, between the idea-numbers or 
forms and the concrete existents a world of mathematical entities 
with which one can perform the various mathematical operations. 
These are figures. The indeterminate dyad is the basis for these 
operations. It is not twoness but twiceness. By the repeated action 
of twiceness upon unity the series of even numbers can be evolved. 
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The odd numbers may be derived by the action of twiceness inverted. 
Plato identified the indeterminate dyad with the great and the small, 
thereby extending the conception from arithmetic to geometry. This 
shows that Plato was working toward the conception of the con- 
tinuum in which geometry and arithmetic are reconciled. 

Mr. Hartshorne expressed surprise at the extraordinary corre- 
spondence between this new interpretation of Plato given by Profes- 
sor Fuller and the philosophy of Peirce, who was evidently a pure 
Platonist without knowing it. He remarked that it looked as though 
the two thinkers had reached exactly the same doctrine independ- 
ently. Professor Swenson rightly pointed out that both papers 
demonstrate the supreme genius of Plato. But he questioned Profes- 
sor Tawney’s interpretation of the Platonic ideas, which he thought 
was too much like Dewey’s theory of judgments of practice. Mr. 
Morris argued that we should regard Aristotle as more important in 
mathematics than Plato, citing W. D. Ross as a scholar who claims 
that Aristotle’s mathematical contributions have been ignored. 
Professor Fuller denied that Aristotle was a mathematical genius 
like Plato. The discussion had to give place to the business session, 
and the thirtieth annual meeting of the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association ended with the election of new 
members and new officers. 

The members were especially appreciative of the fact that the 
Secretary, Professor T. V. Smith, had provided an ample supply of 
mimeographed abstracts of each paper—a practice which is to be 
continued. 


D. S. Roprnson. 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 
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Lectures on Conditioned Reflexes. I. P. Pavuov, translated by W. 
H. Gantt with the collaboration of G. Volborth, with an Intro- 
duction by W. B. Cannon. New York: International Publishers 
Co. 1928. Pp. 414. 


The behaviorist’s most cherished possession is the conditioned 
reflex (the Russian word is conditional), furnished by the researches 
of Dr. Pavlov. This, then, might be called behaviorism’s source 
book. It is no systematic presentation of his conclusions—he has 
been too busy turning up additional facts for that—but an excellent 
translation, carefully annotated, of the papers and lectures delivered 
by him since 1903, the year before he received the Nobel Prize. 
The consequent repetitiousness acknowledged by himself in his in- 
troduction, by Gantt in his Preface, and by Cannon in his Intro- 
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duction, nevertheless makes it possible to trace the gradual evoly- 
tion of the work of this remarkable octogenarian and his ‘‘more 
than a hundred collaborators,’’ from its beginnings in the first 
surgical department of any physiological laboratory through the 
vicissitudes of flood, famine, and revolution, to the present with his 
generous subsidy from the government. 

The nature of the conditioning process, whereby the repeated 
presentation of an ineffective stimulus, just before the effective 
stimulus, will alone call out the response, is too well known to need 
elaboration here. The reflex to food (powdered meat) and the 
reflex to acid were always used, conditioned by a bell, metronome, 
light, ete., by the method of chronic fistula of the salivary gland. 

The work is remarkable both for the usefulness of its technique 
and the suggestiveness of its conclusions, in spite of the contentions 
of some of his envious colleagues that it was not science, but merely 
what every dog trainer knows! As a technique, it is, of course, 
definitely mechanistic: ‘‘We are now coming to think of the mind, 
soul and matter all as one, and with this view there will be no ne- 
eessity for a choice between them. . . . It seems to me that the posi- 
tion of psychology as a study of subjective states is completely 
hopeless. Certainly these states for us are a reality of the first 
order; but it is one thing to live according to subjective states, and 
quite another to analyze purely scientifically their mechanisms.’’ 

The chief values of the technique, as such, as American investi- 
gators know, is that it serves as a means of studying the emotional 
responses of children, the sensory discrimination of animals (the 
nature of their ‘‘analyzers’’), and the localization of function in the 
cortex,—the latter by ascertaining the extent that previous condi- 
tionings survive partial extirpations and the possibility of subse- 
auent conditionings. Needless to say, Pavlov makes abundant use 
of this technique for what it can tell of brain physiology, and con- 
cludes that ‘‘the separate phenomena of the nervous activity of the 
cerebral hemispheres are subject to two general laws—the law of 
irridiation and of concentration of nervous processes.’’ Hence, 
‘‘eonsciousness appears as a nervous activity of a certain part of 
the cerebral hemispheres, possessing at the given moment under 
present conditions, a certain optimal (probably moderate) excita- 
bility . . . wherein new conditioned reflexes are easily formed and 
differentiation is successfully developed. The activity of the outly- 
ing parts with their decreased irritability is subjectively described 
as unconscious, automatic.”’ 

From this it is but a step to his generalization as to the funda- 
mental oneness of inhibition, fatigue, the catalepsy in hypnosis, nega- 
tivism, and sleep. Since he finds that the same situation (presenting 
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the conditioned stimulus repeatedly without following it by the un- 
conditioned stimulus) in some dogs produces sleep and in others 
nervous excitability, he is forced to a consideration of temperament. 
Some findings support Thorndike’s Law of Readiness: ‘‘If I have 
produced a process of excitation and now limit it with one of in- 
hibition . . . the dog begins to whine and bark and attempt to free 
itself from the stand.’’ This is also in harmony with the major 
contention of Freud: ‘‘This difficult conflict between the two proc- 
esses Can as we have already seen in many of our dogs, produce... 
marked disturbances in the normal nervous activity.’’ Indeed, he 
developed neuroses in some of his animals from which it took them 
three months to recover. 

While he is cautious in making applications to the human, never- 
theless (before the Congress of Experimental Pedagogy) he dis- 
eussed the ‘‘reflex of purpose,’’ an indiscretion which his American 
followers must heartily regret! However, this as well as the ‘‘reflex 
of freedom’’ (comparable with Watson’s response to restraint) and 
the ‘‘social reflex,’’ he sees as ‘‘consisting of a number of separate 
ones, positive movements or reflexes toward the conditions favorable 
to life.’’ 

In conclusion, it should be noted that Pavlov discriminates 
sharply between the secretory and motor reactions of the organism. 
This distinction brings into clear focus the practical value of his 
work, namely, the experimental demonstration that the activity of 
the glands and of the smooth musculature of the body is subject to 
environmental control: ‘‘A conditioned reflex may be called out by 
any agent of the external world if it is capable of acting on any 
receiving surface of the organism.’’ But more is to be hoped for: 
“Our objective investigations . . . fill us with a reasonable hope 
that the fundamental laws underlying the fearful complexity in 
which the internal world of man is manifested to us can be discov- 
ered by physiology, and in the not far distant future.’’ Whether 
this prediction will be fulfilled remains to be seen. 


Wm. CuarK Trow. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


La Philosophie Morale de Josiah Royce. Essai sur l’Idealisme So- 
cial aux Etats-Unis d’Amerique. Moses JupAH ARONSON. (Bib- 
liothéque de Philosophie Contemporaine.) Paris: Félix Alcan. 
1927. xi+ 185 pp. 

This volume is a unique contribution to the history of idealism 

in America, for it projects Royce’s philosophy of loyalty against a 

background of the history of loyalty in America. When seen in 

this perspective, and not merely in terms of its dialectic architecture, 
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Royce’s thought takes on fresh color and added significance, 
Students of Royce are usually not aware that he was a Californian 
and that his philosophy reflects not only the romantic spirit of 
German philosophy, but also the bitter experience of Californian 
history. To have the evidence of this empirical content brought out 
so clearly and convincingly as Dr. Aronson does, makes the motiva.- 
tion of his philosophy more intelligible and explains why Royee dis. 
played such passionate earnestness over and above his dialectical 
skill. 

The first half of the book is devoted to a sketch of the evolution 
cf ‘‘the spirit of loyalism’’ in America. Dr. Aronson is well aware 
of the difference between practical loyalty and the philosophy of 
‘*loyalism,’’ and he is careful to confine himself to the ‘‘ genteel tra. 
dition’’ by which the individualistic facts of American life are 
clothed in a pious garb of spiritual solidarity. He traces the various 
forms of this loyalistic tradition from Puritanism through tran- 
scendentalism to Walt Whitman. Three traits or aspects of this 
tradition are distinguished by the author as characteristically 
American: the harmonization of individual and group wills, fed- 
eralism, and the tendency to give the social order a religious formula- 
tion. These aspects are all synthesized in Royce’s doctrine of the 
universal spiritual Community of interpreters, which, according to 
the author, is a union of socialism and federalism. Dr. Aronson 
turns this doctrine into a theory of an ‘‘intellectual aristocracy”; 
an aristocracy which, by cultivating a sense of its own social solidar- 
ity the world over, can act as a saving remnant in the redemption of 
the world from its less spiritual masters. Whether Royce would 
accept such an interpretation of his Universal Community may be 
doubted ; nevertheless the general spirit and motivation of Dr. Aron- 
son’s exposition is quite Roycean. 

Several omissions in the historical analysis might be mentioned 
which would have served to complete the picture had they been in- 
eluded. The author would have done well to give a more adequate 
account of the philosophical structure of Puritanism; for Royce’s 
last exposition of his moral philosophy, The Problem of Christianity, 
can be understood only against the background of Calvinism, to 
which New England still paid lip-service. Secondly, the author does 
not analyze the causes which operated to induce Royce to shift from 
his early enthusiasm for ordinary, secular social institutions to an 
attitude of disdain for ordinary social life as a breeder of indi 
vidualism and an attitude of reliance on a religious, one might even 
say ecclesiastical, order as the only type of society (apart from in- 
surance) which is genuinely interpretative. Lastly, it would have 
been less misleading if the author had guarded more against gener- 
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glizing about the American spirit. Undoubtedly the ‘‘spirit of 
loyalism’’ is a strong tradition in America, but it is not the only 
tradition. The theocratic philosophy of Puritanism, the ‘‘genteel 
tradition’? in New England, and the cameraderie of Walt Whitman 
are and always have been expressions of distinct minority groups 
and do not represent America as a whole. Dr. Aronson, being a 
Californian, no doubt is aware of this fact, but his French readers, 
with their strongly entrenched prejudices in favor of regarding a 
composite picture of Franklin, Emerson, Whitman, and William 
James as the American, will be inclined simply to add Royce to this 
list. This would be doing an injustice both to Royce and to America. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


To rae Epirors OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY: 


The Editors of the Collected Works of Charles Saunders Peirce 
have but one copy of his Memorandum concerning the Aristotelian 
Syllogism, which was privately printed and distributed at the Lowell 
Institute, November, 1866. A leaf or two of this first of Peirce’s pub- 
lished papers seems to be missing. 
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It is hoped that someone may be willing to lend a copy of this 
paper to assist in the publication of Peirce’s complete works. Any 
copy that may be forwarded to me at 690 Widener Library, Har. 
vard University, will be appreciatively received, and, if desired, re- 
turned within a day or so. 

Pauu WEIss. 





The Joint Session of the Mind Association and the Aristotelian 
Society will take place this year July 12, 13, and 14, at University 
College, Nottingham, England. The program is as follows: 


Fripay, Juuy 12. 
8p.m. Address by Professor F. Granger : ‘‘ Probability and Para- 
dox.’’ 


SATURDAY, JULY 13. 

10 a.m. Symposium: ‘‘Indirect Knowledge.’’ Professor G. E. 
Moore, Mr. H. W. B. Joseph. 

2p.M. Symposium: ‘‘The Present Position of Realism.’’ Pro- 
fessor J. Laird, Mr. C. E. M. Joad, Miss L. 8. Stebbing. 

8 p.m. Symposium: ‘‘Negation.’’ Mr. J. D. Mabbott, Mr. H. H. 
Price, and Mr. G. Ryle. 


Sunpay, Juuy 14. 

2 p.M. Symposium: ‘‘Immediate Experience.’’ Professor @. 
Dawes Hicks, Professor B. Edgell, Professor G. C. Field. 

8 p.M. Address. 

There will be a charge of 10s. as a Registration Fee for Member- 
ship of the Joint Session. The papers will be published by the 
Aristotelian Society as a Supplementary Volume, which will be sent 
free of charge to all who have paid the registration fee. It is hoped 
that it will be ready in time to be distributed before the opening of 
the Joint Session. Applications should be sent to W. H. Sprott, Esq., 
University College, University Park, Nottingham, England. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
eontributions, prompt reviews, and timely discussions. The contente 
of the last six issues are as follows: 
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Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXVI. No.6. March 14, 1929. 
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Language as Behavior and as Symbolism. J. R. Kantor. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXVI. No. 7. March 28, 1929. 
Nature and Convention. Ernest NAGEL. 
Meaning. Henry Braprorp SMITH. 
The Limitations of Science. C. Jupson Herrick. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 
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Necessary Truths and the Necessary Being. W. H. SHELDON. 
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Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 
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The Next Step in the Epistemological Dialectic. Dovanas C. 
MacinrTosu. 


Toward a Metaphysic of Literary Criticism. Pamir E. WHEEL- 
WRIGHT. 


Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 
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